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THE TWO SIDES OF LIFE. 
[Home Talk by J. H. N., 1866.] 

I CAN think of no better way to illustrate 

the whole matter of our spiritual relations 
than by comparing our life to a tube. A tube 
has an external and an internal surface. Itmay 
be affected by conditions applied to its external 
surface, as when it is laid under ground, or 
through water, or in the fire; or it may be 
affected on the inner surface, by being filled 
with water, steam, hot air, etc. Our life has 
just these two relations; a relation to the 
external, material world of human society, 
which surrounds it as water the tube, and 
affects its external coat; and a relation also 
to the internal world, from which it receives 
influences, through elements that are just as 
real as those of the material world. In many 
respects the sensations we are capable of re- 
ceiving from these two worlds and sets of 
influences are very similar. So far as sensa- 
tion-is concerned, we can hardly tell the differ- 
ence between the love of an outward being 
and the love of God. The love of a human 
being sometimes assumes a form very much 
like the love of God. The same nerves may 
be set in motion by each of these influences. 
Cold or heat touching the exterior surface of a 
tube, will affect the interior, and on the other 
hand, hot air or steam inside will work through 
and affect the external surface. So we may 
Suppose there is a mixture of external and 





internal influences working on our life; the 
one from without inward, and the other from 
within outward. 

The order in which we begin to grow and 
build up our existence appears to be this: we 
are first introduced to the external world, 
and all the first impressions are received and 
made upon the exterior surface of the tube. 
Until we come to a certain maturity of years 
we seem to be almost wholly under the control 
of external impressions, and are ignorant of 
the fact that there is an internal region, and 
still more so of the fact that we have relations 
to it. So the external world has the advan- 
tage of priority in its operation upon us; ithas 
first possession, and, so far as the devil is per- 
mitted to work in the external world, he has first 
possession ofus. He works himself into our life 
by all manner of impressions. He establishes 
in us thoughts, feelings, affections, and strong 
habits of attachment to various external things. 
When we come to the light, we find that we are 
possessed by many idolatries. What I mean 
by coming to the light, is, that when we have 
arrived at a certain maturity, a process takes 
place in our life (illustrated by that experi- 
enced at the age of puberty), by which we 
discover a new capacity. We come to know 
that in our vital constitutions we are tubular, 
or that there is an internal surface which God 
can reach, and which is affected by another 
world than that which we externally see and 
feel. But the difficulty is that when we come 
to a knowledge of this fact about ourselves, 
we find that we have been previously so much 
possessed by the external world, and its habits 
and affections have such complete control over 
us, that it seems almost impossible to escape 
from it. When spiritual life begins to enter 
the tube a strife commences within us to recover 
our attention from the external world, and to 
send it to the inward surface, where it meets 
God and the society that comes from the eternal 
world. That is the process which the gospel 
and the hope of salvation bring to us. It is 
a struggle to transfer our attention and the 
whole voluntary power of our life from the 
external surface to the internal, and to place 
ourselves under the control of God; to let 
that which pertains to the interior of our life 
hold and propel us, instead of allowing our- 
selves to be held by external impressions. 

When we come to the discovery of the ex- 
istence and capabilities of this inner surface, 
we begin to adopt the philosophy of the New 
Testament, and talk of Christ and the Kingdom 
of Heaven being within us, being “ filled 
with all the fullness of God,” etc. Such lan- 





guage implies forcibly this very idea, that we 
are constituted like a tube, which Christ’s life 
or spirit, having the properties of a substantial 
element, may be said to enter and fill. 


The spiritual law which results from this 
view is, that God’s demand on us, made through 
the susceptibilities of our inner life, must be 
first satisfied. Notwithstanding the external 
surface of our life is full of sensations and at- 
tractions, and engaged in a thousand pleasant 
things, when God begins to work within us, 
he demands that we shall forsake all and give 
him our whole attention. This claim must be 
thoroughly satisfied. In one way or another 
he will have our whole heart, and so entirely 
absorb our attention that (to continue the fig- 
ure we have presented), though the tube 
should be in water or fire externally, the inter- 
nal surface of it shall not be affected by it. 
The sensations we get from the internal life 
shall so pervade our whole texture as to leave 
no place for sensations from without. This is 
the law of God and the principle we are liv- 
ing under. Our relations to the external 
world are not to be neglected at last, but are 
to be controlled by the internal. There is to 
be no disputing between the two worlds, no- 
continuous struggle of their claims in us; but 
we are to betray and deliver up the external 
world, and in its complete subordination we 
are to have peace. 

Heaven is a state in which the external 
world is thoroughly harmonized with the inter- 
nal—a sphere in which the soul, constantly re- 
ceiving and responding to God, is also sur- 
rounded by his providence in a manner to 
match the internal conditions exactly, That 
is the perfect music of love ; that is the eter- 
nal harmony we hope for. 


THE GOOD TIME COMING. 

VER since the introduction of Christian- 

ity into the world there have been 
enthusiasts who were expecting the immediate 
beginning of the millennium. This hope still 
continues strong. Indeed, it appears to have 
branched out in several different directions 
during the past century. 

First, at the time of the establishment of re- 
publicanism in the United States, there was, 
among the ardent patriots of that day, a feeling 
that the success of their enterprise would bring 
about at least a political millennium. In the 
struggle for universal education in this country, 
the same feeling of hope for the good time 
coming has had more or less influence. The 
temperance reform enlisted the utmost enthusi- 
asm, and great things were hoped fromit. The 
leaders of the anti-slavery cause, and the advo- 
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cates of peace principles, have alike been 
cheered by the hope of a glorious age in the 
future as the reward of their labors. 

But it remained for the Owenites, Fourier- 
ists, and other socialists, to present the most 
definite, and at the same time the most gorgeous, 
picture of the future of society, which was to be 
realized by following the path which they 
pointed out. Regarding poverty as the great 
mother of all miseries, they thought they had 
discovered the method of increasing production 
and securing economy so as to banish want, 
and from the consequent condition of plenty 
which would result, they naturally inferred that 
all other blessings would flow. 


It is curious to observe how signally all these 
hopes have been disappointed. Who is there 
now that rests his hope of the millennium in 
the prevalence of mere republicanism? In- 
deed, there are those who declare that so far 
as happiness is concerned, it is secured in bet- 
ter measure, and with less labor, by other forms 
of government. As for the happiness that our 
more extended education confers, we are con- 
strained to say with Campbell, in his address to 
the sun: 


“ What though beneath thee man put forth 
His pomp, his pride, his skill, 

And arts that made fire, floods and earth 
The vassals of his will; 

Yet mourn not I thy parted sway, 

Thou dim, discrowned king of day: 

For all these trophied arts, 

And triumphs that beneath thee sprang, 
Healed not a passion or a pang 

Entailed on human hearts.” 


Slavery has been wiped out as promptly as 
the most sanguine abolitionist could reasonably 
demand, but the millennium attends not its 
funeral. The high hopes that warmed so many 
hearts in anticipation of the glorious fruition 
of promises held out by the socialists, are for 
the most part dead. 


The question now naturally arises, whether. 
there are any real grounds for this feeling of 
discouragement. To our minds there are none. 
We regard all these and other movements that 
have not been mentioned, as so many steps by 
which God is leading his people toward the 
consummation of his glorious reign on earth. 
Each of these steps has been attended by a 
certain measure of inspiration; and it is not 
God’s fault that the leaders in these movements, 
feeling the thrill of that inspiration, have mis- 
taken their pet scheme for the grand plan of 
introducing the millennium. Their disappoint- 
ment is the fruit of their own narrow-minded- 
ness. God freely gives a measure of his 
inspiration to every movement which advances 
his great purpose; but when any plan of mi- 
nor importance, touching mainly the surface of 
life, assumes undue prominence in the minds 
of its adherents, it is best for them, and best 
for the world, that they should meet with dis- 
appointment, 

It scarcely needs an argument to prove that 
the successful candidate for bringing in “ the 
good time coming,” will be the one whose plan 
promises the most radical changes in life and 
character; and that most reformers have failed 
on account of superficiality. Christ will yet 
have the full honor of bringing into the world 
millennial glory, for his plan alone is sufficiently 
radical—his plan alone contemplates thorough 
transformation of character—he alone has pro- 


vided the means for the displacement of all 
evil by immeasurable good. Therefore to all 
who have confidence in Christ as the great pi- 
lot of human progress, we would say, “Take 
heart; do not be affected by the despair of 
those who are going down in light craft never 
intended for ocean voyages; have faith in your 
pilot; stick to your ship, for it has successfully 
breasted every storm which has blown since the 
beginning of creation, and is destined to carry 
every one who is faithful and true into the mil- 
lennial haven of rest.” There is a good time 
coming; it is near at hand ; all hopes based up- 
on faith in God and in his promises are cer- 
tainly to be realized. H. J. 8. 


THE AMERICAN CHURCH. 
fio is a phrase often used. It is commonly 

applied to the collective body of Evan- 
gelical American sects. But this application is 
evidently incorrect, Neither individually nor 
collectively are the sectarian churches in this 
country in any true sense American. Except 
a few minor sects they are all importations 
from Europe. Methodism, Presbyterianism, 
Congregatioralism, Episcopalianism, Baptism, 
Quakerism, Dutch Reformism, all came from 
the Old World. Of them all, Congregational- 
ism is the most nearly allied in its origin to 
this country. It was the outgrowth of the 
Separatist and Puritan movements in England, 
which sent the Pilgrim and Puritan fathers 
of New England to the shores of the new 
world. It is, perhaps, the mother of the Ameri- 
ean Church. 

The term American Church is a good one, 
and ought not to be lost or misapplied. There 
is a distinctive American Church, though it has 
no special representative among the great sects. 
The true American church is the Revival 
Church, and was born in the great Edwards’s 
Revival, one hundred and thirty-five years 
ago. Before that time, from the coming of the 
Pilgrims, influences had been at work prepar- 
ing for the great birth. Revivals of a spo- 
radic and limited character had prevailed in 
New England and elsewhere. Many earnest, 
converted and devoted men and women had 
lived and labored. The Hookers, the Mathers, 
the Cottons, the Davenports, the Anne Hutch- 
insons, and many others, had worked for a 
higher standard of Christian experience. After 
a century of preparation a new day began to 
dawn. The Spirit of God found two persons 
peculiarly sensitive to its influences—Jonathan 
Edwards and Sarah Pierrepont. These two 
persons were brought together and united, not 
only in outward marriage, but spiritually and 
in the ministry of the gospel. The result was, 
that the fire of Revivalism which was burning 
in their own hearts, was caught by the North- 
ampton Church, and from thence by hun- 
dreds of churches throughout the land, and 
finally beyond the sea; and thus the first or- 
ganic, wide-spread revival of modern times 
was born. The work was wonderful. The 
standard of experience reached, as shown in 
Mrs. Edwards’s Narrative, was beyond any thing 
the world had seen since the disappearance of 
the Apostolic Church. 


From that time the Revival Church has had 





a continuous existence. Without outward or- 


ganization or recognized official existence, it 
has lived on and been a growing, central pow- 
er in American history. It has bowed to its 
service the great Evangelical sects, and has 
had adherents among them all. Wherever 
earnest, faithful hearts are living and working 
for thorough union with God, for communion 
with his Spirit, for the unity and love of Christ, 
for the faith and power of the Bible, there the 
Revival Church has its members; and there 
may be found the only true American Church. 
2 L. 





“HARDWARE DWICHT.” 
[CONCLUDED FROM LAST WEEK.] 

I well remember that wonderful revival which 
spread from New Haven in 1820-1. Its waves 
reached Vermont. I was but nine years old; but 
it swept me and all my young companions in Dum- 
merston and Putney off our play-grounds into the 
prayer-meetings. The enthusiasm and actual re- 
ligious experience that held us captive for a little 
while, mere boys and girls as we were, seems now 
miraculous and almost incredible; yet I have no 
doubt thet the power which caught me then, kept a 
secret hold of me, till it took permanent possession 
in 1831, and carried me into Perfectionism in 1834. 
And now I find from the record given last week, 
that my old friend “ Hardware Dwight” was the 
principal medium of that first New Haven afflatus. 

I have next to present some further extracts from 
his memoir, showing that he occupied the same 
prominent position in a second great revival. His 
biographer says : 

“Passing over a space of five or six years, in 
which Mr. Dwight was forward in every good word 
and work, we come to a second great religious 
movement, in which he bore a conspicuous 

“In the years 1827-28, the State of Connecticut 
was again favored with extensive and powerful re- 
vivals of religion, through which a new channel 
was opened for the influence of private Christians. 
It was at this time, that the system known as the 
‘Conference of the Churches,’ was devised; a sys- 
tem which was eminently adapted to strengthen the 
bonds of Christian followship, and to kindle the 
flame of religious zeal. As the character of these 
conferences is but little understood by many now 
upon the stage, it is important to preserve some 
record of them, as constituting an era in the re- 
ligious history of Connecticut. Fortunately, we 
have a somewhat minute account of this system 
from the pen of Mr. Dwight, who was not only fa- 
miliar with its operations and results, but in a meas- 
ure identified with it.” 

I copy only the conclusion of this account: 


“The effect produced on my own mind by 
the scenes I witnessed at this Conference of the 
churches, was so powerful, that it seems as if it 
could never be effaced. Very many revivals of re- 
ligion have followed these meetings, and I think it 
may be said with truth, that in the region of coun- 
try where they have been held there have been 
more instances in which the Lord has poured out 
his spirit in answer to prayer, than were ever known 
since the first settlement of the country. The good 
work still goes on and prospers; Christians pray 
with some good degree of faith in the declarations 
of the Gospel, and sinners are converted to God. 

“When a person unaccustomed to these Confer- 
ences first visits them, this idea will strike the mind 
very forcibly—that the aged and most experienced 
[lay] brethren of the churches, have taken up the 
subject of building up the kingdom of Christ in 
earnest, and that they have engaged in it as a mat- 
ter of business. Our Lord declared when he was on 
earth, that ‘the children of this world are wiser in 
their generation than the children of light;’ and the 
experience of all Christians must coincide with 
this declaration. But in these Conferences of the 
churches, it seems as if the best and wisest means 
were used to awaken Christians and churches to 
prayer and labor; those means which are of divine 
appointment, and which of course will be attended 
with a blessing.” 

The memoir continues : 


“The religious newspapers of this od are 
filled with interesting accounts of revivals of 
ion occurring in connection with these Conferences. 
The number of applications to a Conference for a 
visit would sometimes be so great, that a church 
would have to wait three months before its turn 
would come. This system at length became se 


prominent as to awaken suspicion, and even jealousy 





to some extent [among the ministers] in different 
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parts of the State. Fears were entertained, that the 
Conference would come to be in time, a perma- 
nent ecclesiastical organization, exercising an unde- 
sirable supervision over the churches and their 


“ A prominent minister in the eastern part of the 
state wrote to Mr. Dwight, desiring particular in- 
formation about the nature and ends of the Confer- 
ence. The censorious tone of the letter indicates 
the deep prejudice against the Conference, and 
against Mr. Dwight as one of its leading advocates, 
which existed in the minds of those who were mis- 
informed upon the subject. The reply of Mr. 
Dwight is a satisfactory vindication of the Confer- 
ence and himself.” 


I quote the whole of Mr. Dwight’s vindication 
of the Lay Conferences : 


“ Your first remark is, ‘I take the liberty to address 
a few linesto you, as you are at least acquainted 
with the church Conference, in your region, if not 
the prime mover of the engine.’ I am somewhat 
‘acquainted with the church Conference’ but I am 
not the ‘ prime mover of the engine. If I am rightly 
informed, the church Conference as constituted in 
the western and northern district of this State, 
originated in Berkshire county, Mass., in 1826. 
believe in the summer of that year, visits were in- 
vited, and actually made, to twenty-one out of twenty- 
two churches in that county, and revivals of re- 
ligion commenced and spread in twenty of those 
churches, the Holy Spirit blessing the labors of 
Christians, and converting the souls of about two 
thousand persons. When the visits were completed 
in that county, the brethren in the towns bordering 
on the north line of Litchfield county agreed among 
themselves to hold a Conference in one of the towns 
nearest to them in Connecticut. That meeting was 
held; the brethren waked up and were animated to 
establish the Conference among themselves. It soon 
became so large and was extended to so many 
churches, that it was divided into two, the eastern 
and western. The eastern continued a few months 
and expired, in consequence as is believed, of a 
want of firmness in the brethren to resist alterations 
in the original constitution of the meetings. The 
western has gone on, blessing and being blessed, until 
most of the churches in Litchfield and Fairfield 
counties have been visited, and all in the western 
district of New Haven county. The meeting last 
week was at West Haven, and the Conference re- 
solved, that after the places which have applied or 
may apply for visits have been gone through, they 
would commence revisiting those churches which 
may apply for a second visit. Three applications 
for Pas» | visits were made, and it was stated by 
the delegates that many churches stood ready to 
apply for a renewal of the visits. The meetings of 
the western Conference have been signally blessed 
by the Holy Spirit, and probably from forty to fifty 
revivals of religion have taken place through their 
instrumentality. They excite intense interest. Chris- 
tians are awakened to labors and prayers, and sin- 
ners are converted by God from sin to holiness. 
With respect to my being a ‘prime mover of the 
engine,’ I state that I have attended but four of these 
Conferences, exclusive of those held in New Haven.” 

“2d. You say,‘I do not know whether it is com- 
patible with your principles to have communication 
with any of the clergy on this subject, but if it be 
not deemed inconsistent, it would be gratifying to 
me and to my church and people to understand the 
terms of your union.’ I am not conscious that I 
have personally, or that any member of the Con- 
ference, has ever refused to have communication 
with ministers of the Gospel, on this or any 
other subject, relative to the advancement of re- 
ligion among us. The Conference of the churches 
is a meeting of brethren chosen as delegates by 
those churches who choose to be represented at the 
Conference. The Conference make visits every 
week when they are invited. Of course the dele- 
gates are chosen every week by the brethren, and 
they send one, two or more delegates from each 
church ; generally two are sent. It is a meeting ‘of 
the churches, and not of the ministers; and I have 
yet to learn that the churches have not the same 
right, and as much power, to appoint meetings of 
their own, to promote revivals of religion, as min- 
isters have to form associations, consociations, pres- 
byteries, synods, etc. And I shall adhere to this 
opinion, until 1 can learn from the Bible, that 
churches were organized on account of, and for the 
sake of ministers; and nut that ministers were 
appointed for the sake of the churches. The num- 
ber of churches usually represented in the Con- 
ference is from thirty to fifty, and the number of 
delegates is from forty to eighty. I have never heard 
that any minister in the bounds of the western Con- 
ference has been opposed to these meetings, except 
in one instance. Our ministers generally are hearty 
in their approbation; and if any, through ignorance 
or prejudice, feel jealous of these meetings, I would 
say to them, come and see what the Lord has done 
through their instrumentality; and be very cautious 
that you do not oppose the work of the Spirit of truth. 

“3d. The next inquiry is, ‘What do you enjoin 


[ | lished and indispensable order of exercises ?” 





upon any church as pre-requisites to the favor of a 
visitation?’ Before the Conference agree to visit a 
church, they always inquire, Are the church pre- 
pared for a visit? This preparation is understood to 
be—that the church have appointed committees to 
visit every brother and sister, and inquire whether 
they have any controversy, or hard and unchristian 
thoughts toward any individual of the same church. 
If so, all disputes must be settled, and heavenly love 
restored, before the Conference will consent to make 
the visit desired ; in many places, these committees 
converse with each member on the importance of a 
revival of religion, and before their departure, make 
a prayer with them. The Conference will not visit 
a church unless they pass a vote, to make an ac- 
knowledgement of their past delinquencies as to 
their Christian duties, which is to be read in the 
public meeting by one of the brethren; and the 
church must likewise vote that they will renew their 
covenant with God, and each other, in the same 
public manner. When these preparatory steps are 
complied with, the Conference, giving previous 
notice of two or three weeks, make their visit to that 
church, whenever their turn comes, which is in the 
order of time that the applications are made. 

“4th. Your next inquiry is, ‘What is the estab- 
There 
is no indispensable order. The common course is 
this: The Conference meet at the place appointed, 
on Wednesday, after dinner, at one o’clock, at a 
school-house or conference room. The names of the 
churches which have sent delegates, and the names 
of the delegates, are taken down on a list, by some 
brother present. As soon as it is supposed that a 
majority of those who are coming have arrived, they 
proceed to choose a clerk and a moderator. They 
also choose a committee of five or seven members to 
make arrangements for the addresses, etc., at the 
public meeting. The public meeting commences 
about two o’clock, and the minister of the church, 
as a matter of courtesy, is invited to preside. In 
some instances he does so, and when he declines, 
the moderator of the Conference presides. The 
meeting on Wednesday afternoon, is occupied with 
accounts of the state of the churches represented, 
and usually is held from two to three hours. Dis- 
trict Conferences are appointed in different parts of 
the parish, for Wednesday evening, the places for 
holding them being fixed some time before; and after 
the public meeting is over, six or eight brethren are 
appointed to conduct each of the district Conferences, 
and it is expected that at the same places, on Thurs- 
day morning at sun-rise, a prayer-meeting will be 
held for one hour, by the brethren who conduct these 
several Conferences. On Thursday morning at 
eight o’clock, the general Conference assemble, 
transact any business which is brought before them, 
and hear the statements relative to the meetings of 
that morning and the preceding evening. At nine 
o’clock, Thursday morning, the public meeting com- 
mences. The narrations relative to the state of the 
churches are now concluded. Remarkable incidents 
relative to revivals, and individual conversions, 
are related when there is time. The addresses are 
then made. The order, however, is not uniform. 
Usually the first address is made to the impenitent ; 
then, an address to the youth; then, one to the 
aged; then one to those who are hoping that they 
are Christians, and yet remain with the world. 
The church then rise in their seats, or come for- 
ward in the broad aisle, and their confession is read ; 
they then renew their covenant, and are addressed 
before going to their seats. All these addresses 
are made by the brethren of the Conference, and 
usually occupy from fifteen to twenty minutes each. 
It is then customary, (but of this the Conference 
has no control), for the minister of the place to 
address the church and congregation, acknowledg- 
ing his own unfaithfulness in his pastoral duties; 
then a neighboring minister, selected by the minis- 
ter of the place, addresses him on the same 
subject, urging the importance of more watchful- 
ness, more labors, and more earnest prayers, for the 
salvation of his people. It is then customary for 
an address to be made to the Conference by a 
neighboring minister. A silent prayer for the out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit on the church and socie- 
ty visited, follows for six or eight minutes, while 
all keep their seats, and this is interrupted by the 
closing prayer by the pastor of the church. The 
blessing is then invoked, and the assembly disperse. 
I have not thought it necessary to mention the 
prayers and singing which are interspersed among 
these exercises. The meeting on Thursday generally 
continues until half past one or two o’clock, and has 
been the most interesting meeting on those occasions 
when I have been present, which I have ever wit- 
nessed. 

“5th. The next question is,‘In what form or de- 
gree do you hold the churches in your connection 
subject to your discipline or control?’ I answer, 
in no form or degree. For myself, I consider a par- 
ticular church the only ecclesiastical court estab- 
lished by the great Head of the Church; and if the 
Conference, from a love of power, were to assert 
any authority over the churches, I would not attend 
another meeting. 


“6th. You ask, ‘Is a church allowed to secede, 
and what is the penalty of secession?’ Churches 
choose delegates or not as they please; they send 
them to the Conference when they please. 

“7th. You ask, ‘ What is your mode of communi- 
cating with distant churches?’ We have no mode 
of communicating with any churches, unless they 
send delegates to the Conference. 

“8th. You ask, ‘Do you require evidence that 
their pastors concur with them?’ (that is the 
churches.) No question is ever asked about the 
pastors. If the churches send delegates, they are 
received, and form part of the Conference; if the 
churches omit to send their delegates, no questions 
are asked. If the churches have got pastors who 
are opposed to sending delegates, they must settle 
the controversy among themselves. The Confer- 
ence has nothing to do with it. With respect to 
your observations on the subject of intemperance, 
if 1 remember right, the Conference did in one 
instance recommend to the churches to adopt meas- 
ures to prevent intemperance. This is a subject the 
church can manage for themselves. 


“ All the otber questions in your letter I believe are 
already substantially replied to. I have taken pains, 
Sir, to give you this detailed account, that no mis- 
apprehension might rest on your mind, or on that of 
any of the brethren of your church. These meet- 
ings have been so signally blessed by the Holy 
Spirit, that we are afraid to alter them in any par- 
ticular; and where the Lord leads, we need not 
be afraid to follow. In these operations of the 
churches, the prophecy is literally fulfilled, ‘ There 
shall come people, and the inhabitants of many 
cities; and the inhabitants of one city shall go to 
another, saying, let us go speedily to pray before 
the Lord, and to seek the Lord of Hosts ; I will go also!’ 


“That the Lord may warm the hearts of all the 
brethren, and of all ministers, so that they may ear- 
nestly and sincerely desire, and labor and pray that 
revivals of religion may be extended and enlarged, 
is the prayer of yours, T. Dwieur.” 

This history, aside from its connection with the 
Edwards stock, is interesting to me, as a disclosure 
of the system of “New Measures” that preceded 
the agitations which have generally been distin- 
guished as the “New Measure” Revivals. I have 
heretofore imagined, in common, I suppose, with 
most of my contemporaries, that the breaking forth 
of the revival churches, in the last generation, from 
the routine of clerical ministrations, into week-day 
meetings, and the various kindred novelties called 
“New Measures,” originated in New York, and 
was forced upon New England. But here I see 
that New England started that revolution. The 
liberty which “ Hardware Dwight” and his partner, 
T. Dwight Williams, took in 1821, to preath with- 
out license and save souls by whatever means 
they could devise, was the germ of the “ New Meas- 
ure” system. This liberty assumed a larger cor- 
porate form in the “ Church Conferences” of 1828. 
The “New Measures” of 1831 were only a still 
farther enlargement of the germ which Dwight and 
Williams planted. New Haven, after all, was the 
birthplace of “ New Measures.”* 

In estimating “ Hardware Dwight’s” claim to the 
high place I have assigned him in the history of 
revivals, it must be borne in mind, that the Memoir 
we have of him was written by Rev. J. P. Thomp- 
son, then pastor of a New Haven church. This gentle- 
man was as liberal toward Dwight’s lay-labors as 
his clerical position would allow. But I perceive 
that he is entirely silent in respect to Dwight’s Anti- 
Slavery career, which I myself witnessed, and 
know to have been zealous and memorable; and I 
therefore conclude that some of Dwight’s revival- 
radicalisms also may have been suppressed or toned 
down. 

The main facts that I look at, are these: Dwight 
stood at New Haven, the center of New England 
revivals, and from 1820 to 1829—the opening period 
of the second “Great Awakening”—he, more than 
any other man, wielded the power of the churches 
in the two great primary revivals. The fact that he 
was a layman, and carried his operations through 
in the face of a jealous clergy, on the whole strength- 
ens his title to the honor of being, in his generation, 
the best representative of Jonathan Edwards. 








J. H. N. 


| * A faithful and impartial account of the ‘‘Church Confer- 

ence” system ought to be written; and I hope the fragment 
of its history, which 1 have unearthed in this study of the 
| Edwards stock, may turn attention to it, and induce some- 
body to bring it fully to light, for the furtherance of truth 
and future revivals. 
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CORN AND WHEAT IN IOWA AND MINN. 


Our correspondent G. W. H., in a letter dated 
“Davenport, Iowa, July 14th,” says: 

“The back-bone of the drouth has been broken ; 
and I find the people in this section more hopeful 
about the crops than they were in Minnesota ten 
days ago. They say the wheat has not, for many 
years, been of so good quality as it is the present 
season. This State is much more of 4 corn-growing 
State than Minnesota. The season is so short in 
Minnesota that the farmers can not always rely on 
the maturing of corn. It is now anticipated that 
Minnesota will some day take the lead of all other 
States in the Union in the production of small grains ; 
while Illinois and Iowa will be the great corn-grow- 
ing States. The corn-fields one sees while traveling 
through these latter States excite wonder, and sug- 
gest the inquiry, How long would it take to hoe one 


-of them? A hand-hoe is, however, hardly ever seen 


in a corn-field in this section. The cultivating is 
all done by horse or mule-power; and western peo- 
ple delight in telling how much corn they can culti- 
vate with a limited amount of help.” 
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THE SECRET DISCLOSED. 
THOUSAND times members of the Commu- 
nity have been asked, “ What is the secret of 

your success? How is it possible for so many per- 
sons to live together in peace? What has removed 
the jealousies, strifes, bickerings, and other selfish 
manifestations, which are rife in society around 
you?” A thousand times the reply has been made: 
“ CHRIST HAS SAVED Us.” 

Our interrogators point to the churches who con- 
fess the same Savior, and in other ways signify 
that the answer is not fully satisfactory. They re- 
quire a less abstract explanation. So we offer the 
following, which we trust will meet with better suc- 
cess than the former: 

Thirty vears ago J. H. Noyes became the center around 
which a few hearts gathered. The unity then com- 
menced has never been broken, nor its power of cohesion 
weakened. It only increases with the increase of num- 
bers and the wear and tear of experience. : 

In this simple statement is disclosed the entire 
secret of the success of the Community. Any one 
who has the requisite power of attraction may take 
advantage of it, and form an organization which 
shall surprise the world with its glorious fruits. 

If one should inquire, “How can the power be 
obtained which thus unites hearts in indissoluble 
bonds?” then we should have to return to the old 
answer and give full credit to Christ. His spirit is 
the strongest magnet in the universe, and every heart 
will possess the power of permanent attraction in 
proportion as it is pervaded by it. 

NOT A RELIGIOUS WAR. 

} iy should be clearly understood that the contest 
+ between France and Prussia is not, in any sense, 
a religious contest. There is no religious principle 
involved. There is no evidence, or even probability, 
that the religious status of the inhabitants of either 
country will be essentially changed by the issue of 
the strife. The majority of the Prussian people are 
nominally Protestants, while the majority of the 
French people are nominally Catholics; and hence 
the hastily-drawn inference that the war between 
the two nations is in some sense a war between 
Protestantism and Catholicism. The Irish have 
espoused the cause of France, because they regard 
her as the representative and champion of Popery ; 
and the Americans are inclined to espouse the cause 
of Prussia, because they conceive of her as the rep- 
resentative and champion of Protestantism. The 
course of the Irish is unwise; their zeal will be 
thrown away: for, though a large proportion of the 
French people are Catholics, it is evident that the 
government of France is not sincerely devoted to 
the interests of Popery; that its policy ‘is dictated 


purely by political considerations; it is even ready 
to withdraw its troops entirely from Rome, and leave 
the ‘Infallible Papa’ to shift for himself, whenever 
the interests of France will be favored by such with- 
drawal. 

On the other hand, the mistake of those who ex- 
tend their sympathies to Prussia in the present strug- 
gle, as the champion of Protestantism, is not less 
striking. Whatever may be the reasons why we 
should especially sympathize with Prussia, this is 
not one of them. In the first place, there is no indi- 
cation that she wishes to be regarded as the cham- 
pion of Protestantism in this war: such an indica- 
tion would at once alienate millions of her own 
citizens, and this will be carefully avoided from 
motives of policy. In the second place, Prussia can 
not fairly be considered as the representative of 
Protestantism. The signs are not abundant that 
the old Luther spirit ‘of faith in God’s providences 
and inspirations, and of zeal for heavenly things, is 
still alive in Prussia. On the contrary, the nation 
appears to have lapsed into formalism and infidel- 
ity: and to have quite lost the religious fervor wltich 
it once possessed. Germany, instead of being the 
“head-quarters” of the army of religious progress, 
is the favorite home of skepticism and pure intel- 
lectual speculation. It would be more nearly cor- 
rect to say, that the present conflict is between the 
representatives of infidelity and Popery, than to 
say it is between Christianity and Popery. If Prus- 
sia should get the advantage and overrun France 
with her armies, Christianity would gain little; and 
if France should carry her standard to all parts of 
Prussia, Christianity would lose little. Religious 
formalism (Lutheran or Catholic) and godless spec- 
ulation would still control the minds of the people. 
At least, according to present data, neither of the 
governments of the two countries will be entitled 
to any credit for the spiritual changes which may 
take place during the war, or. result from it. That 
it will be overruled for good we firmly believe; but 
the good may not be directly realized by the nations 
engaged. It is quite as probable, that the condi- 
tions of life and society in both France and Prussia 
will be made much less favorable by the war, and 
that while the old nations collide and check and 
partly destroy one another, the best hearts will seek 
homes in the United States, and help prepare this 
nation for the final birth of the Kingdom of Heaven. 


DOWN WITH COVETOUSNESS.. 

— recent midnight murder of Benjamin Nathan, 

a rich Jew-banker of New York City, has ex- 
cited intense feeling in the public mind. The voice 
of execration is every-where heard against the un- 
known perpetrator of the horrible deed. This is 
all well; but let us at the same time inquire, Why 
was the murder committed? What demon inspired 
the assassin? ‘The facts point to covetousness as the 
arch-criminal. It was the demon in the heart of the 
assassin ; it committed the atrocious crime. -Upon 
it, then, let descend the pent-up wrath of all men; 
and let every one commence by judging the princi- 
ple in himself, as one that heaven abhors and civil- 
ized man should condemn—the source of unspeak- 
able woe-—the root of all evil. a. ©. 


THERE are signs of another “ newspaper squall.” 
Four papers were received one day last week contain- 
ing articles relating to our institution. None of 
them were burdened with exclamation points, and 
all had more that is good than bad to say of us. 


PERsons proposing to form large excursion parties 
to the O. C. are requested to correspond with us be- 
fore completing their arrangements. 


TO FOREIGN SUBSCRIBERS. 

THE Crcunar is cheerfully sent free of charge 
to all persons who choose thus to receive it, but the 
postage on it to foreign countries (which has to be 
invariably prepaid) is in all cases at least two 
cents per number, or a trifle more than a dollar 
a year, and should properly be borne by the subscri- 
bers themselves. We therefore give notice that 
after the first of September the CircuLar will be 
sent to only such foreign subscribers as have sent us 





postage money. 





COMMUNITY JOURNAL. 
ONEIDA. 
—The farmers finished getting in barley this after- 
noon. They have refused an offer of $1.25 per 
bushel for the lot. ; 


—The grainers who have been at work on the 
new house, took their departure Saturday evening. 
They have been paid $400 for their labor. 

—L. F. D. has recently invented and made a new 
silk-measuring machine. The silk-spooling experts 
pronounce it a success; it measures accurately, and 
is simple in its construction. 

—About twenty men have commenced the work 
of extending the side-track at our station. It will be 
run across the ravine to the ground formerly occu- 
pied by the vineyard west of the Tontine. 

—The carpenters are at work on the south porti- 
co of the new house, extending westward from the 
tower. Their work-benches have been removed 
from the main building, and the rooms are being 
rapidly occupied. 

—The Fulton Times contains advertisements of 
two picnic excursions to the Oneida Community, 
from the cities of Fulton and Oswego: one is to 
come Aug. 10th, and the other Aug. 19th. 

—One of our young men while escorting a stranger 
through the kitchen, and explaining the operation 
of the steam-range, attempted to show just how 
the steam entered through a pipe at the bottom of 
the kettle, and for this purpose opened the valve 
that lets in the steam, when out spurted a jet of 
water into the face and over the clothes of the 
stranger. He took the baptism cheerfully, but the 
lookers-on in the kitchen think the illustration given 
of the power of steam was altogether too practical! 


—The other day Mr. Seymour went over to culti- 
vate his garden of wild plants, and found a weasel 
sporting about in very merry mood. Why not 
capture him? The weasel was quite inclined to be 
friendly, but when ferociously attacked with a hoe 
wisely took to flight. When not vigorously pursued 
the roguish little fellow would stop and frisk about 
to challenge admiration; but if the chase became 
resolute he would run briskly till nearly caught, and 
then leap aside, fuce about, and run the other way 
till at a safe distance, when he would stop and seem 
to mock the baffled pursuer. After Mr. Seymour 
had got well heated by the chase the cunning little 
thing slipped under a bush, and could not be found. 


—wWe had a call Thursday forenoon from the 
Swedish minister at Washington. He was a gentle- 
manly-appearing personage. He has just returned 
from a visit to the West. Unlike many visitors, he 
had little to say of himself and few questions to 
ask. He bought some copies of the CrrcuLar and 
Salvation from Sin. He has been in Washington 
for. about two years. The war in Europe seemed 
to him a very sad affair. He mentioned as a fact 
which impressed him, that in traveling through the 
West, he found entire towns occupied by Swedes 
and in which the Swedish tongue was the only one 
spoken. 

—On the day of the Fulton picnic, a gentleman 
and lady were present from Herkimer. The lady 
lost a valuable breast-pin. The husband asked 
George Allen if there was any hope of recovering 
it. G. said that depended upon whether it was 
found, and by whom. If any of our folks discovered 
it, it should be returned to him. The gentleman 
got his wife’s ear-rings, and showed them to George, 
as they formed a set with the pin. In the evening, 
George overheard some of the family discussing the 
merits of a pin, and coming forward recognized it 
as thesmate to the ear-rings of the Herkimer lady. 
Next morning he sent it by mail to the owner, and 
this evening a pretty note was read from the lady, 
thanking him for his trouble, and expressing the 
pleasure the recovery of her pin occasioned. 

—A young German, twenty-four years of age, 
walked up from Uneida this morning, and made us 
a short call. He is a Second Lieutenant in the 


Prussian army, a native of Hamburg, Erwin Kun- 
J. J. 5. showed him about and 


hardt by name. 
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answered his questions, which were very respectful. 
He is a scholar; knows several languages, and 
speaks English well. The papers state that all 
Prussian officers absent on furlough have been re- 
called; but Lieutenant Kunhardt said his furlough 
extended to the first of October, whether there is 
peace or war. He had never read any thing about 
us, but had heard a good deal of conversation re- 
specting the Community in Germany, where, he 
said, we have many friends and some enemies. 

Items from the O. C. Silk Office :—The first pound 
of silk made by the O. C. was finished in Oct. 1866. 
The year following we realized for silk sold nearly 
$25,000. Sales for the first six months of the year 
1870 equaled the whole year’s sales of 1868. At 
present one hundred and thirty hired female opera- 
tives work in our silk factories. The silk is used 
from Maine to California, in twenty States and four 
Territories. New Haven furnishes twenty-six prompt- 
paying customers, and Rochester twenty-four. Our 
list of silk-patrons includes sixty shoe manufactures, 
one hundred and sixty clothiers, three hundred dry- 
goods merchants, besides jobbers and sewing-machine 
agents, glove and corset manufacturers, harness 
and carriage-makers, tailors and milliners, fancy 
goods and yankee notion dealers, etc, etc., mak- 
ing a total of eight hundred regular customers, 
not including the hundreds that purchase our silk 
for family use. 

WILLOW-PLACE. 

—The machinists have begun a mangle for the 
W. C. laundry. 

—John Sears has placed his microscope on a 
stand in the sitting-room, for the use of all. It is 
covered with a fine bell-glass. 

—Business at the Foundry is improving; truck- 
wheels, gate-trimmings, etc., are now being cast; 
and inquiries about hop-stoves are received. 

—Of the 87,000 traps on hand the first of Jan- 
uary, 71,000 have been ordered; a portion of those 
ordered will not be shipped until the first of Sep- 
tember. 

—Our parlor table is graced with pond lilies, 
thanks to Mrs. Thayer. Attempts have been made 
to grow these beautiful and fragrant flowers in our 
pond, but for some reason they fail to thrive there. 


—The small branch of the spooling department 
at this place has spooled and sent to O. C. within 
the last three months, 6,621 doz. 50 yds., 10,039 doz. 
100 yds., besides 5354 lbs. of oz. and quarter oz. It 
commenced with only one girl; but has most of the 
time since given employment to five girls, to all of 
whom the business was entirely new. 

—The promptness with which the omnibus starts 
on its daily trips, leaving many an unsuspicious and 
deliberate body behind, causes some hearty laughs. 
On one occasion a brother wishing to ride to O. C., 
and seeing the omnibus about to start, called out to 
the teamster to hold on a minute, while he ran and 
told his men what to do; but of course Mr. Harri- 
gan obeyed his first orders, and brother had to 
make the best of his chances foraride. Then three 
of the scholars in algebra engaged themselves in 
a long example this forenoon, and in their extra 
zeal forgot the clock, the omnibus, and all, until 
one anxiously glancing up at the clock exclaimed, 
‘Tis too late for the morning express !” 





REMINISCENCE OF G. W. N. 
BY HIS SISTER. 

HAVE been requested to relate the circum- 

stances of George’s first confession of Christ 
When he was a boy. His father had destined 
him for college. It was father’s family policy 
to give all his sons a liberal education as their 
stock in trade, and to give his daughters a mar- 
riage portion equal to the college expenses of the 
boys. He went to college himself after he was 
of age, his own father not dismissing him before 
that; and he thought so much of education that 
he would rather his sons should be scholars, 
than be able to leave them millionaires. But 





George was entered at another school before he 
was fitted for a college course. It was when 
he was fourteen years old that J. H. N. came 
home to Putney and formed in his father’s fam- 
ily the nucleus of the present Community. 
Outcast as he was from the churches and the 
world, he still retained the respect of his father, 
and was able to persuade him to commit George’s 
education to himself. Instead of sending him to 
college, he inspired his brother with an ambition 
to follow him in abandonment to the service of 
Christ. He gave him for his principle of life, 
“Seek first the Kingdom of God and his right- 
eousness, and all good things shall be added unto 
you.” George adopted this principle when it 
seemed to require the sacrifice of every youth- 
ful ambition and enjoyment. He gave himself 
for life and for death to work with J. TI. N. 


in the gospel of salvation from sin. This was|. 


in 1836, but J. H. N. still nursed the old revival 
zeal of 1831, and inoculated George and others 
of the family with it. We were long before 
convinced intellectually of the truth to which 
he was devoted, but now we took it into our 
hearts. George was attending a term of the 
village school at the time, the first and only 
school term that he ever attended: fond of 
books and easy to learn, home-teaching had been 
all that he needed to keep him far ahead of boys 
of his age. He committed himself to the new 
course he had chosen, by confessing to his school 
one day that he believed Jesus Christ was in 
him a savior from all sin. In the orthodoxy of 
those times this confession was little less than 
blasphemy, and the teacher did not hear it with- 
out reply. A discussion followed, in which 
George had the whole school against him ex- 
cept one girl, he maintaining that Christ saves 
his people from their sins, and they maintaining 
that no man liveth and sinneth not. When he 
left the school that day (and he did not go again, 
we believe), it was with assurance of Christ’s 
promise, “ Whosoever shall confess me before 
men, him will I also confess before my father in 
heaven.” He went into his brother’s printing- 
office soon after, and got his education all along 
in the service of the truth, as a practical worker, 
and as an editor and Community leader ; and he 
proved the truth of the promise to those who 
seek first the Kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness, for he was more generously educated, on 
the whole, than he would have been if he had 
gone to college. 

George’s union with J. H. N. grew year after 
year as long as he lived, and for the last few 
months it seemed to be perfecting for his 
change. But lately he sent that article entitled 
“ A Conciliatory Man,” and in the Wallingford 
evening talks this summer he has often given 
vent to his feelings and thoughts about Mr. 
Noyes, as he chose to call him at such times, 
knowing him less as a brother than as a man 
of God and medium of truth. Our friends 
know that the W. C. printing corps are print- 
ing a book for parties in Meriden and New Ha- 
ven entitled, the “ History of Wallingford.” The 
job was negotiated by G. W.N., and he was 
proof-reader as long as he could do any thing. 
The book contains a chapter about the W. C., 
including a summary of our religous faith and 
a brief sketch of J. H. N.’s history. This chap- 
ter was inserted without any request or sug- 
gestion from us, George was enthusiastic over 





the fact, because he saw in it -a triumph over 
the spirit which in that region thirty-six years 
ago attempted to suppress and extinguish the 
testimony of salvation from sin, and to dis- 
grace the man who bore it. It was to have 
J. H. N. at Wallingford when this chapter was 
in proof, that he sent for him about four weeks 
ago, and so had him witb him at the last. 
H. 

[The O. C. will long rememember 1863 as the year of provi- 
dential deliverance from the ‘“‘Draft’’—of new educational 
enterprises—of great expansion in business—of victorious 
conflict with the Diphtheria. These events form the theme of 
the following lines, written near the close of the year they 
commemorate, by GEorcE W. Noyes. He never offered them 


for publication; but we think our readers will thank us for 
printing them :] ; 


THE WONDER YEAR. 

June smiled in beauty on our fields, 
All hearts with joy were light; 

Friends filled with merry troops our halls, 
’T was rare, so glad a sight. 

The strawberry blushed its deepest red, 
The banqueters were here; 

With fruits and flowers each taste was fed, 
And music filled the ear. 


Like sudden cloud in summer sky 
War's bloody spear uprose, 

From where on many a Southern plain 
Mingled the strife of foes. 

The spectre chilled the very sun, 
It pointed at our home: 

“From yonder love-encircled bower 
My conscripts now must come!” 


“ God's will be done! we bide the stroke!” 
Then said our hearts within, 
“No peril can o’ertake their steps 
Whom Christ preserves from sin.” 
War's dreadful messenger passed on, 
His claim fell as he ran 
On many a household in the land, 
But spared us, every man. 


Then cheered we high the banner white 
Of Love which leads us on, 

Whose folds protect us in the fight, 
Whose King is God’s dear Son. 

Up spoke one hero-hearted then: 
“Our march must onward be! 

While nations fight we'll seek the light 
Of Truth’s pure victory!” 


This bugle call now rallied all 
For learning’s golden store, 
As rose in view that portico 
Our pathway right before. 
“ Since God has saved our noble ones 
From war’s red-handed claim, 
Truth’s soldiers shall they ever be, 
To magnify his name.” 


Now labor touched her busy wheels, 
And forge and furnace glowed, 

And clang of hammer, punch and drills 
Unworted action showed. 

“More help! more men!” the leaders cried ; 
Our gates were open flung ; 

From town and vale and brown hillside 
The willing workers come. 


But lo! unseen there also came 
A messenger to slay ; 
A Demon fell watched by our paths 
Assassin-like his prey. 
The moment came; his arrows flew 
Like bolts from Death’s own bow— 
Again, again, and twice again, 
Till five were laid full low. 


We staggered then, but momently, 
The shadow fell so nigh. 

“ Close up! Close up! fear fear alone, 
Be not afraid to die.” 

Then rang our faith-cheer on the wind 
Defiance to the foe: 

“ One Savior have we learned to trust, 
No other will we know.” 
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We cleared ourselves from cumbering bonds, 
False armor threw aside ; 

We sought the panoply of God, 
And cared for nought beside. 

The demon’s lair we shelled with truth, 
And drove him to the light. 

In fierce assault full fifty times 
We worsted him in fight. 


From Hades’ door our wounded rose, 
And joined the inspired fray, 

Nor ceased till that world’s dim domain 
Had had a gleam of day. 

Proof thus was shown that wounds of truth 
Are given but to heal; 

That resurrection follows fast 
The touch of truth’s keen steel. 


Now Hallelujah to the Lord 
Whose brightness leads us on! 
And hail the dawning day of love, 
The Kingdom of his Son! 
Throw out his banner to the skies, 
Let worlds take up the cheer, 
Proclaiming death’s dark reign displaced 
And life immortal here ! 


EXAMINATION-DAY AT YALE. 
Oneida, July 30, 1870. 

Dear W.—C. A. B. and I are, you know, the 
O. C. candidates for the Yale Sheffield Scientific 
School this year. Our preliminary examination took 
place on the nineteenth of July. As we had been 
looking forward to this day for about eighteen 
months, the occasion was one of some intcrest to us. 
For the benefit of the future scholars from O. C., I 
will give a sketch of the exercises in which I was 
more particularly concerned. 

At nine o’clock on the morning of the nineteenth, 
Graduate H. and Junior M. accompanied us to the 
Sheffield Building, introduced us to Prof. Brush, Sec- 
retary of the Scientific School, as Burt and Cragin 
from Oneida Community, and lefl us to our fate. The 
room we entered was large and airy. In it were 
four or five tables, each surrounded by a group of 
young men, presided over by a professor. The 
young men, I noticed, were so deeply engaged that 
they scarcely raised their eyes from their work. We 
seated ourselves by a table, and received a printed 


blank to fill out. When completed, mine read some- 
thing as follows: 

a eee jemeanis Putney, Vt. 
Year, Month, and Day of birth....... Sept. 8, 1841. 
Wish to enter what class................ Freshman. 
Prepared in what School.......... O. C. Seminary. 
Under what Professor................ J. J. Skinner. 


A graduate of what College. . Yale Scientific School. 
I gave this paper to Prof. Brush, who in return 
handed me a card on which was printed the names 
of the different studies in a column, with a blank 
space opposite each. My card was number thirty. 

First came Geometry. A tall, young man came to 
where I was sitting, and requested me to demonstrate 
Proposition 18, Book 1, Davies’ Legendre, which he 
repeated, and then passed on to the nextman. When 
he returned to me again, I had had plenty of time to 
draw the diagram and prepare myself, so I went 
through it quite glibly. Then came Prop. 12., B. 4; 
harder but not really difficult. Next Prop. 13., B. 5. 
In demonstrating this proposition I must needs men- 
tion the new method of proof, as given by Duhamel 
and taught by Prof. Skinner. 

“ Would I be so kind as to show it him?” 

Of course I tried, though I had almost forgotten 
it. Possibly my demonstration of the “ method of 
limits” was a little foggy. Next came Prop. 6., B. 8., 
quite easy. Then he wrote, “ Passed—A. B. Hill,” on 
my card opposite Geometry. 

Prof. Brush ticked number thirty on his great 
journal as having passed in Geometry, and directed 
me to the Latin table. The examiner asked me 
how much I had read. I told him I had read, some 
years since, the Eneid, Georgics, and Bucolics, but 
was only prepared on the first six books of the 
Eneid. He selected the passage in the first book, 
beginning, * 

“ Urbs antiqua fuit;” 
and told me to look over ten or twelve lines, handing 





me at the same time a copy of Cooper’s Virgil. The 
passage is easy, and I read thie text, and then trans- 
lated it with quite a show of fluency, I fancied. 

“ What is the meter?” he asked. 

I blushingly confessed my ignorance. Then fol- 
lowed a parsing exercise, in which I answered but 
indifferently. However he wrote “ Passed” on my 
card opposite Latin. 

Prof. Brewer in Geography came next. 
tions were somewhat as follows : 

Where does the Rhine rise and empty? What 
mountains south of Thibet? Mountains in India? 
What great river in the western part of India? 
Where does the Amoor empty? The principal sea- 
port of Japan? of Java? of Australia? Principal 
islands in the Mediterranean? Chief seaports of 
France? What island west of Chili on the same 
parallel as St. Helena? The States and Territories of 
the U. S. on the same parallel as Pennsylvania? 
States on either bank of the Mississippi? on the Ohio? 
Principal city in Ohio? Wisconsin? Alabama? He 
concluded by asking the location of numberless riv- 
ers and mountains. ? 

He did not always tell me whether my answers 
were right or not, so I don’t know exactly how 
mapy mistakesI made. He corrected me, I remem- 
ber, when I put Victoria for Melbourne, Bordeaux 
for Brest, Nangasaki for Yokahama. He passed me 
however, and then came Prof. Eaton, in United 
States History. 

Finding that I was from Central New York, he 
wished to know when that part of the State was set- 
tled, what battles had been fought in that vicinity, 
and several other points in regard to that ncighbor- 
hood. To these questions my answers were, I fear, 
somewhat unsatisfactory. In fact I could not tell 
much of any thing about it. As to the different set- 
tlements made by the Dutch, I was more happy. 
Then we traced the history of the American army 
after the disastrous battle of Long Island, through to 
the surrender of Lord Cornwallis. The dates I 
gave were not always accurate, but the general out- 
line being correct, he was satisfied. The different 
wars of the U. S., and the various accessions of terri- 
tory were called for. This last item was one of my 
strong points. I gave a full account of the Louisiana 
purchase, of Florida, California and Alaska, with 
dates and prices, and annexation of Texas. 

“ You left out one,” he said, when I had finished. 

“ Wait a minute!” I ejaculated, “let-me-see ;”’ but 
I could not see it, and at length gave it up.. 

“ Did you ever hear of the Gadsden purchase ?” 

“No sir.” 

Thereupon he gave me an account of that strip 
of land for a Southern Pacific Railroad, which we 
bought of Mexico, and added kindly, “I am pleased 
with the full account you gave of the other acces- 
sions.” 

The“ Presidents’’ next engaged our attention. Who 
were elected in the House? Who died in Office? 
Who succeeded them? What was the original sys- 
tem of election? What the date of the introduction 
of the Electoral College? This last question I was 
unable to answer, and the Professor himself seemed 
a little uncertain about it. 

English Grammar, Punctuation, and Spelling, 
came next. Eight or ten men were taken at once. 
We wrote from dictation Portia’s speech about 
mercy, as an exercise in punctuation. Then each took 
a line to parse ; mine was: 

“Tt blesseth him that gives and him that takes.” 

The parsing was to be written out. We were 
asked to give the principal parts of common verbs 
like lay, sit, set, etc. We had a few sentences like 
“Farmers’ hoes for hoeing vegetables,” as a spelling 
exercise. I fear I left out “e” from hoeing. He 
did not pass us on this branch, but took our papers 
to examine at leisure. 

Prof. Norton—great, massive-browed man—follow- 
ed in Algebra. Here at the outset I met with 
misfortune. In the first example, one in simple 
division, I read “x” instead of “‘ 4,” which caused 
the Professor to shake his head at. the result ob- 
tained. I changed the character to “4” and suc- 
ceeded. In another case I left off a parenthesis. 


The ques- 





But after that every thing went swimmingly. The ex- 


amples in Quadratics were of about average difficulty, 
and in the Binomial Theorem the only hard one 


a 

was z+, to an infinite series. In Logarithms he 
asked me how to find the root of a decimal, the 
characteristic being negative and indivisible by the 
index.: It so happened I was ready on this 
point, having once been “ floored” on it, in school 
so I explained it to him. “That will’ do, sir,” 
he said, and I went over to the Trigonometry table. 
It now lacked but fifteen minutes of the dinner hour. 

“Ts there time to examine me before dinner?’ 
I asked of Prof. Lyman. 

“That will depend entirely upon yourself,” he 
answered gravely, and added— 

“Given two sides and the included angle of a 
plane triangle, to find the other parts.” 

Luckily, I had this somewhat tedious demon- 
stration at my fingers’ ends. I wrote it out and com- 
menced : 

“Let A BC be a plane triangle "— 

‘< It is unnecessary to repeat the demonstration,” 
said he, interrupting me. He took up the sheet, 
glanced sharply at it, and laid it down. 

“Prove sin*a = 1—cos’a.” 

As this was easier I presently finished it. 

The next one I boggled on. It was, “In any 
triangle if the radius is 1 what are the other sides.” 
He had to explain more fully what he wanted be- 
fore I could answer. 

“There has hardly been time enough,” he ob- 
served, as he signed my card, passing me on Trig- 
onometry ; “ but I think you understand it.” 

After dinner Prof. Brush examined my card, and 
understanding my wish to go out of town on the 
next train, said, “ As you have passed in Geometry, 
Trigonometry and Algebra, it will hardly be nec- 
essary to examine you in Arithmetic. Please be 
seated a few minutes.” 

Presently he handed me a paper which ran thus: 

Sheffield Scientific School of Yale College. 
July 19, 1870. 

This certifies that Charles A. —_ having 
passed a satisfactory examination, is admitted as a 
member of the Freshman class of this institution. 

Geo. J. Brus, 


For the Examiners. 
And so ended our Examination. 
Yours, c. A. C. 


AN INDIAN MEETING. 

I WAS invited, last Sunday afternoon, to join a 

party who were to attend an Indian meeting. 
Two o'clock found us at the school-house, on the 
hill about one mile east of the Community, where 
the Indians hold their meetings. As there were 
no natives present when we entered the house we 
took occasion to examine 4 translation of the New 
Testament into the Oneida tongue, which lay before 
us. It was a volume about five inches broad, by 
seven inches long, and between two and three inches 
thick. The most noticeable thing, on opening it, was 
the extreme length of the words. Let me give a few 
specimens. Here is the fourteenth verse of the 
second chapter of Philippians: 


“ Hohnenghsyere onghwaknesonh toghsa othe-nonnok 
ee ony daoghserighwake. 


Compare this with our English text: 

. Do all things without murmurings and disput- 
ings. 

Here, too, is the first verse of the next chapter: 

“ De wadadekenhokonhah, akaweyennendahonh, sena- 
donn harak ne Royaner-neh. Nene guahyatonse ok ne 
shaorinat ne nisekeh, keaniyoht niih neh orighni yujy 
yagh naah deyunikonghraphat, nok nisegeh neek wah- 
hy enyisayadako.” 

Our text reads: 

“Finally my brethren, rejoice in the Lord. To 
write the same things to you, to me indeed is not 
grievous, but for you it is safe.” 

What a cumbrous language pave our red neigh- 
bors! Linguists say it belongs to the “ incorpor- 
ative” or “ polysynthetic” type of languages, Prof. 
Whitney says of it, “It tends to the excessive 
and abnormal agglomeration of distinct significant 
elements in its words; whereby, on the one hand, 
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cumbrous compounds are formed as the names of 
objects, and a character of tedious and time-wasting 
polysyllabism is given to the language. Thus the 
Mexican name for goat is, kwa-kwauh tentsone, lit- 
erally ‘head-tree (horn) -lip-hair (beard), or ‘the 
horned and bearded one.’” Had the Indians a live- 
ly appreciation of the value of time, they would 
endeavor to discover more direct methods of ex- 
pression. 

Presently a few of the older squaws came in, 
wearing their inseparable woolen blankets over their 
heads. Younger squaws dressed more in accord- 
ance with the habits of society around them. 
Thomas Cornelius and a few other men soon entered, 
and the singing commenced. Some of the Indians 
have good voices. Their accent was peculiar, owing 
partly to their pronouncing a greater number of 
syllables than we do in the same time. A hymn 
which we sing in common time, when sung by them, 
sounded like a wild chant. I was impressed with 
the simplicity of their devotion. When they arose 
to sing, they seemed entirely oblivious of every thing 
around them; one stood with his back to the min- 
ister, and seemed to be gazing toward heaven 
through the open window in front of him; another, 
with head averted from the audience and facing the 
wall of the room, poured forth the emotions of his 
soul in song. 

On the whole, the spectacle before us was a sad 
one. The few Indians gathered in that little school- 
house to worship the ‘Great Spirit’ after the man- 
ner of the white men, were the remnants of a 
once powerful tribe. The story of their wrongs 
and misfortunes was presented to my mind, awaken- 
ing feelings of pity. Slowly but surely the aborig- 
inal inhabitants of this country are giving place to 
races superior in skill and intelligence. Their form- 
er hunting grounds are now converted into fertile 
fields. The engine’s shrill whistle is now heard 
where once resounded the dread war-whoop. Can 
it be true that 
** the doomed Indian leaves behind no trace, 

To save his own, or serve another's race?” 

The Indians in this neighborhood are mainly 
Methodists, and are very zealous and enthusiastic 
in all their devotional exercises. There are two 
small settlements of the Oneidas, located near the 
Community, and the total number included in both 
is rather less than two hundred—one Indian told 
me a few days since, that there are only one hun- 
dred and sixty of his people now living in this vi- 
cinity. Cc. A. B. 


INCIDENTS OF TRAVEL. 
RAPIDS OF 8ST. LAWRENCE—MONTREAL—QUEBEC, 
0. C., Aug. 3, 1870. 

Dear CrrcuLarR.—Having just returned from a 
business tour through the northern part of this State 
and a portion of Canada, I offer you a few items 
from my note-book. 

A young womun having left her child in a hotel at 
Ogdensburgh, with a bundle of clothes by its side, 
and started for the Canada boat, no little excitement 
wes occasioned in that usually rather quiet village. 
The mother was, however, overtaken before she 
reached the boat. 

From Ogdensburgh I took passage by steamer on 
the St. Lawrence for Montreal, a distance of one 
hundred and twenty miles. The trip isusually made 
in about eight hours. We had on board a large 
number of passengers, some on business, and others 
on pleasure excursions. On our way to the city we 
passed several prominent places, among which are 
two Indian villages, St. Regis and Canghnawaga. 
This last is said to have derived its name from the 
Indians that had been converted by the Jesuits, who 
were called Canghnawagas, or praying Indians, The 
villages on the river are small, and some of them 
denote French origin in style of buildings. The 
Scenery on the banks of the river is not remarkable. 
The most interesting and exciting part of the trip is in 
passing the rapids. There are four of them, varying 
somewhat in length, but all dangerous for a boat to 
descend. The first, and perhaps the most dangerous, 
it called the “Long Sault.” This rapid is nine 
miles in length, the water moving at the rate of 








twenty miles an hour. Any one who had never 
made this trip would feel some novel sensations on 
approaching the brink of the fall. I confess it 
looked rather perilous to me, and caused some pecul- 
iar sensations. As we neared the rapid the steam 
was shut off, and in a few moments more we were 
in the midst of the surging waves, which presented 
avery angry appearance. One could imagine him- 
self on the ocean ina storm. But the day was fine, 
with a gentle breeze from the west. The boat 
strained and labored, but kept straight on her way. 
Great skill is required in piloting a boat over these 
rapids. It must be kept straight with the course of 
the current, for if it should diverge in the least, pre- 
senting her side to the current, she would immedi- 
ately capsize. Four men are stationed at the wheel, 
and two at the tiller, which is placed astern of the 
rudder itself, so that it can be manned as well as the 
wheel. These rapids are full of rocks, and it is a 
wonder to me how the sailors can steer clear of 
them. After the first descent is made, one may think 
his troubles are all over, but other perils await him. 
As a good providence would have it, we made 
the trip safely, and arrived in Montreal about 
seven o’clock in the evening. Montreal is the 
largest and most populous city in British North 
America. It has some fine buildings, and in some 
respects resembles some American cities. Here I 
found the hotels crowded with excursionists and 
parties on their way to the Lower St. Lawrence, the 
White Mountains, and other popular places of resort 
at this season of the year. 

In visiting Quebec one sees nothing new. This 


can hardly be said of any other city. It is a hun-, 


dred years or more behind the times. The inhabi- 
tants are very slow to receive new ideas. The city 
has some bold and majestic scenery, but nothing 
equal to that of the Lower St. Lawrence. A 
stranger visiting the city will find guides with their 
two-wheel carriages (called Calashes), ready to take 
him to any part of the city. c. 0. 


MT. WASHINGTON INCLINED PLANE. 
Pittsburgh, Pa, Aug. 1, 1870. 

Dear CrrcuLaR:—It is pretty generally known 
that this city is the blackest, smokiest and sootiest 
one in the Union; but I am happy to inform your 
readers that there are at the present time facilities 
offered to its inhabitants for getting a little fresh air 
from time to time. 

Crossing the Monongahela river on a suspension 
bridge, one finds himself at the foot of an Inclined 
Plane, which runs, at an angle of thirty-five degrees, 
to the top of Mt. Washington, three hundred and 
fifty feet above the city. 

The company was formed to build this structure 
more than a year ago, but it was not complet- 
ed until about two months since. On depositing 
at the office six cents, one is allowed to take a seat 
in a car which will land him at the top in one min- 
ute’s time. While one car ascends, another car de- 
scends, From the top of Mt. Washington there is 
the best view that can be obtained of Pittsburgh, 
Alleghany, Birmingham and the surrounding bor- 
oughs, which, taken together, have a population of 
at least 250,000 inhabitants. 

Twenty years ago Mt. Washington, or “ Coal Hill,” 
as it is sometimes called, had but a few scattered 
houses principally inhabited by miners: to-day it 
has a population of 5,000, and with its present fa- 
cilities for ascending and descending will, without 
doubt, rapidly increase. 

To give a detailed description of this Inclined 
Plane would take too much time and space, so I will 
only remark that the structure cost $50,000, and is 
running at an expense of $25 per day. The aver- 
erage number of passengers daily is 1350; hence the 


stockholders are already realizing handsome profits 
on their investment. e Inclined Plane is built 
in a A substantial manner, mostly of iron; 
each car is provided with an extra safety cable, so 
that in case any thing should “ give way” the cars 
can be stopped at any point in an instant. 

I have found it exceedingly warm at ev int 
on my route. I have occasion to thank for 
good health, and for his kind care over me during 
my absence from my Community home. J. R.L, 





THE SOCIAL PROBLEM. 


THE SOCIAL CANKER, 


Writers for the Boston Investigator continue to 
quarrel about the Oneida Community. “J. M. B.,” 
while asserting that he is not a defender of the 
views and practices of the “ Oneidaites,” as he calls 
us, has evidently some love of justice and fair play. 
His last communication, contains a fearful ar- 
raignment of ordinary society, accompanied by fa- 
vorable allusions to the Oneida system: 


“But you know, Mr. Editor, what we all know 
on this question, that there is a canker on 
the mucous membrane of our social life; that it 
causes innumerable inflammations, irritations, tu- 
mors, cancers, gangrenes, constipations, horrid 
nightmares, heart-burns, dyspepsias, and all the other . 
untold but utterly horrible conditions of a tair-out- 
side-and-a-hell-within social frame-work. 

“You know how this rottenness pervades that 
wonderful department of life, the generative faculty ; 
the very ground-work of all reform—‘the first to 
consider, and the last to be found!’ You can see 
as all grey-haired veterans can see, who have watched 
this flying curse for two generations, how the fire 
of amativeness, combined witk the irritation of a 
rasping climate, a gorging excess, and a ravenous 
activity, have reduced woman to be the victim of 
super-heated lust, and entailed upon her offsprin 
ante-natal or infantile murder in more than half o: 
the child-births ; and we know that in the wild fury 
of this lust, probably not one mother in a hundred 
is allowed to pass her term of gestation under natu- 
ral conditions, but is subjected to sexual excess 
continually, to the corroding destruction of the 
mental and moral, and often to the physical forces of 
the helpless foetus; and yet, in fear of the hyper- 
criticism of to-day we must not point to any anti- 
dote to this degradation and wholesale murder, lest 
we defend the peculiar crotchets of those who demon- 
strate the antidote !! 


“ A queer condition of things, truly! What I want 
to make plain to our readers who are interested 
in these questions, is, that at Oneida, is manifested, 
and demonstrated, the remedy for the crushing curses 
of our social life to-day; that women are not ‘held 
in common,’ but hold themselves, to dispose of their 
sexual gifts when, where and to whom they please, 
and that men are not held in common, but also 
hold themselves, and that propagation is as carefully 
considered with regard to the health, convenience, 
and wishes of the female, and also with regard to the 
healthiest ante-natal well-being of the child, as 
would be exercised with regard to a prospective 
thorough-bred trotting colt; that women under 
such conditions do double the profitable labor of 
outsiders ; have fewer children, and those remarka- 
bly healthy, intelligent, and happy.” ‘ 


The above was copied from the Investigator of the 
29th ult. Itslast issue contains two articles upon 
the Oneida Community—one stating our position 
quite fairly, the other quite falsely. We copy the 
best article, with the single remark, that the writer’s 
ideas respecting the fifth commandment would not 
be endorsed by the O. C.: 

THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 


“ Mr. Eprror :—I notice of late considerable said, 
in the INVESTIGATOR, about the sexual relations of 
that Community. It seems to me none of those 
writers understand the principles by which they are 

overned. As I understand it, they teach that every 
individual is, or should be, sexually free, and the 
complete owner or him or herself, in his or her own 
natural right, never subject to the will or control of 
another, or under any obligation to the will or control 
of another. One writer says, ‘ the women are held in 
common,’ whilst the fact is they are not eld at all, 
but are in perfect freedom to act according to their 
best judgment, and consult their best interests and 
that of the Community. In the common marriage 
relation, one woman is bound to one man and one 





man to one woman, and such are no longer sexually 
free but under bondage to each other. 

“ Now, then, suppose the offspring of such a union 
should turn out to be inferior scrub stock, and the 
woman should believe herself capable of producing 
a far better development by a better developed sire, 
should she be compelled to go on in disgust, prop- 
agating such inferiority ? Every child brought into 
the world has the right to be well-born. it not 
the duty then of every mother to carefully and faith- 
fully observe every condition necessary to produce 
this result? Should she be compelled to accept as 
the sire of her child one not at all congenial to her 
and whom she deems unfit? Is not this very prac- 
tice what fills the world with so much inferiority ? 
If the practices of the Oneida Community result in 
the production of children of superior organization, 
which is said to be the fact, then certainly they 
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violate no law of nature, so much at least as their 
neighbors do, who as a general rule produce inferior 
offspring, which are under no obligation to obey the 
command, ‘ Honor thy father and thy mother.’ 

“If the Community acts on the principle of pro- 
ducing ‘fewer but better, it is certainly a great 
improvement on the general practice, where inferi- 
ority is the rule, and superiority the exception. And 
as the whole Community are bound to surround all 
the children with the most favorable conditions for 
their physical, intellectual, and moral development, 
their practices in this respect are certainly far su- 
perior to that of the people generally. If the chil- 
dren of the Oneida Community are possessed of 
sound minds in sound bodies, then are they under 
obligation to ‘Honor their fathers and their moth- 
ers;’ an obligation not at all resting on most of the 
children born into the world, who are cursed with 
more or less of physical, intellectual, and moral in- 
firmity, consequent upon unfavorable conditions be- 
fore birth. Yours, F. Henry Marsa. 

“ Amity, (Oregon,) June 23, 1870.” 


We give place this week to a sensible article from 

the Hvening Post, on 
THE WOMAN QUESTION. 

“ Why such papers as the Revolution and the Bos- 
ton Woman’s Journal do not advocate some sensible 
reform in the dress of women, we have ourselves 
often wondered. The haste to follow the fashions, 
however absurd or uncomfortable they may be, is 
certainly an opprobrium to the women of the present 
day; it has amounted for some years almost to a 
vice all over the civilized world; and cynical men 
cite it as an evidence that women are, in some re- 
spects, so different from men as to make them intel- 
lectually incapable of equality with men. 

“ We think it a weak point in the woman’s rights 
movement that its advocates have not taken hold of 
this practical question of dress and fashion, and 
tried to form a public opinion which would lead to a 
rebellion against the constantly changing fashions of 
dress. It may be answered that it isa woman’s duty 
to look pretty, and to that we heartily agree; but 
that is no reason why all women should tie horse- 
hair bags to the back of their heads; or why, at the 
command of some woman’s tailor in Paris, women 
should turn up their skirts in what are called ‘ pan- 
iers’—a fashion which most of us remember to 
have been imitated from the care of washer-women, 
who tuck up their dresses to keep them out of the 
slop; or to wear ‘tilting hoops’ at the expense of 
modesty, or trains in the street at the sacrifice of 
cleanliness. 

“We do not ourselves comprehend how the right to 
vote is going to make women reform this monstrous 
abuse, which keeps half the women in America al- 
tering their dresses in those few spare hours which 
they might devote to reading or outdoor life, and 
makes them slaves to the most absurd customs, and 
extravagant against their wills. 

“That women should on the whole be more dis- 
contented than men is not amazing to any one who 
knows what a woman’s work is who ‘ keeps house.’ 
Novelists and sentimentalists write a good deual 
about the sacred joys of motherhood, but the care 
of small children is one of the most tiresome and 
least elevating or satisfactory labors in the world ; it 
is almost unintermitted drudgery, such drudgery as 
no man would contentedly give himself to. Then 
again, most sensible men and women are agreed that 
every family ought to have a house of its own ; but 
the cares of ‘house keeping’ are a kind of unceas- 
ing, uninspiring drudgery, to which no thoughtful 
man wonders that intelligent women snbmit with an 
increasing ill-grace. 

“There is one difference between a man and his 
wife in almost every household, which the woman 
expresses when she says, what most of us have heard 
some women say: ‘A woman’s work is never done.’ 
A man works six, eight, ten, twelve, fourteen hours 
a day; but when he is done he is done. The rest of 
his time is holiday; he may eat, sleep, read a novel, 
do what he chooses ; but his hard labor has at any 
rate rescued that much of his day. Let him now 
consider his wife’s life. She has not toiled in the 
sun, she has not been worried by bores or creditors, 
or business cares or losses; but she has been busy, 
and for the most part with employments very dis- 
tasteful to intelligent human beings. Her husband 
has completed his tasks for the day; are hers done? 
Has she also won a holiday? Does her day’s work 
end with his? Notatall. Petty cares follow her all 
over the house; the cook, the baby, to-morrow’s 
breakfast, the stockings to mend, or the dress for next 
Sunday, engage her, while he sits and smokes, and 
— the evening paper, or perhaps goes out to his 
club. 

“Ts not this a tolerably true picture of the majority 
of homes? Is it not oftener rather worse than better, 
than this? Well, then, if women are discontented, 
they are in the right of it--what we blame them for 
is, that they do not manage matters better ; that they 
do not impose -_ men some share of the petty 
drudgeries of life; that a do not insist more 
strenuously upon leisure and wholesome daily soli- 


tude; that in the family, as in the workshop, they 
permit themselves to be so often the prey of cir- 
cumstances, the victims of wrong which no one 
can redress but themselves. 

“ We do not comprehend how voting is going to re- 
deem their lives; but we have no doubt that the 
general agitation of woman’s wrongs will have a 
good effect. It will make women themselves think ; 
it may make women more independent, more impa- 
tient of drudgery, more determined to have a fair 
division of the labors of the family. If it would only 
also teach them to live more healthfully, to eat whole- 
some food at regular hours, breathe plenty of fresh 
air, sleep regularly and sufficiently, avoid hours 
and unhealthful excitement, dress carefully and com- 
fortably—to do, in short, what all men do who per- 
form any regular and important share of the world’s 
work, it would quickly complete the ‘emancipation 
of women.’” 


NEWS ITEMS. 


Tne decrease of the national debt in July was 
$17,034,123.74. 

Tuomas Huaues is expected to reach Boston 
August 20th. 


FatHer HyacintueE has written a strong protest 
against the Infallibility dogma. 

Gen. Kinpatrick, Minister to Chili, has resigned, 
and is expected to return home at once. 

Tue Fenian Gen. O’Neill, has been sentenced to 
two years’ imprisonment and a fine of ten dollars. 

Trp1nas of Dr. Livingstone are said to have been 
received by Dr. Kirk at Zanzibar, announcing the 
explorer’s safety. 

Ir is said that Mdlle. Nilsson is paid £25,000 for a 
six months’ contract to sing in the United States. 
She is to receive £5,000 as a gift on starting for 
America. 

A sTEAMER with 87,000 fur seal skins from Alaska 
has arrived in San Francisco. Gold in paying quan- 
tities is said to have been discovered in the River 
Kenoy, Alaska. 

Tne Hoosac tunnel’s central shaft, begun several 
years ago, has reached the grade, at the depth of 
1,080 feet from the surface, and tunneling has com- 
menced each way from it. 


THE committee, appointed by Congress to investi- 
gate the charges against certain parties at West 
Point for treating the colored cadet in an ungentle- 
manly manner, have concluded their labors, and sen- 
tenced the offending ‘cadets to be reprimanded by 
the authorities. 

Vassar COLLEGE, Poughkeepsie, has received a 
bequest of $32,000, from Jacob P. Girard, a wealthy 
Poughkeepsian, recently deceased. A professorship 
of Natural History is to be endowed with $30,000 
of the fund, and the remainder is to be employed 
in purchasing and mounting specimens of North 
American birds. 

Tue physicians of Hon. William H. Seward have 
refused to consent to his remaining in the country 
next winter, and he has accordingly made arrange- 
ments to leave soon for a visit to China and Japan. 
As soon as the Russian Government was informed 
of his intended visit, it complimented him with an 
invitation to make the palace of the Imperial Lega- 
tion at Pekin his residence while in that city. 


THERE has been an engagement of some impor- 
tance between the French and Prussian forces at 
Saarbrucken, a small town on the little river Saar, 
just within the boundary of the Prussian Rhenish 
Provinces. The French were victorious, driving the 
Prussians from the town. The French Emperor 
and his son were present at the engagement, and, 
according to a despatch from Napoleon to the 
Empress, in front where the bullets fell about them. 
Another and later engagement is reported at Weis- 
senburg, in which the Prussians were victors, killing 
aFrench general and capturing 500 prisoners. King 
William has taken chief command of the Prussian 
army and issued a stirring address to his troops. It 
is said that Napoleon is to issue a decree making 
the “ Marseillaise” henceforth the national air of 
France. Both Bismarck and the French Govern- 
ment have published an account of the secret treaty, 





each laying the responsibility of it upon the other. 





Ainonuncements ; 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroid. Number of members, 200. Land, 654 acres. Bus- 
iness, Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the 
Cimcuxar, Horticulture &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, 
Bible Communism. 
WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 

Branch of 0, C., on a detached portion of the domain, about 
one and one-fourth miles north of 0.C. Number of members, 
85. Business, Manufactures, 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of 0. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
depot of the Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number ot 
members, 40, Land, 228 acres, Business, Publishing, Job Print- 
ing, Manufactures, and Horticulture, 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C., and Branches are not “ Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense ofthe term. They call their social system Bistz Comau- 
wism Or ComPLex Maratace, and hold to freedom of love only 
within their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the 
principles of Male Continence. 


ADMISSIONS. 


These Communities are constantly receiving applications for 
admission which they have to reject, It is dificult to state in 
any brief way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers ; 
but some of them are these: 1. The parent Community at 
Oneida is full, Its buildings are adapted to a certain number, 
andit wantsnomore. 2. The Branch-Communities, though they 
have not attained the normal size, have as many members as 
they can well accommodate, and must grow in numbers only 
as they can grow in capital and buildings. 8. The kind of men 
and women who are likely to make the Communities grow, 
spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be sifted out 
slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood that 
these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who mercly want a home andaliving. They will receive 
only those who are very much in earnest in religion, They 
have already done their full share of labor in criticising and 
working over raw recruits, and intend hereafter to devote 
themselves to other jobs (a plenty of which they have on hand), 
receiving only such members as seem likely to help and not 
hinder their work. As candidates for Communism multiply, it 
is obvious that they can not all settle at Oncida and Walling- 
ford. Other Communities must be formed; and the best way 
for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till the Spirit 
of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching Mouse 
Rats, Musk-rats, Mink, Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the 
Black and Grizzly Bear, are made by the Oneida Community. 

Descriptive-list and price-list sent on application. 


WILLOW-PLACE FOUNDRY. 
All kinds of agricultural, machine, and light castings on hand 
or made to order. A full assortment of wagon skeins and lifting 
jacks always on hand. Address, Oneida Community. 


SILK GOODS. 

Machine Twist and Ribbons of our own manufacture (at the 
Willow-Place Works ): also, various brands and descriptions of 
Sewing Silk, in wholesale quantities, for sale by the Oneida 
Community. 





MOUNT TOM PRINTING-OFFICE 
(Watincrorp Commentrr), WALLINGFORD, Coxn, 

With new type and presses, this establishment is always 
ready to receive orders for Cards, Circulars, Price-lists, Pamph- 
lets, and the lighter kinds of Job Printing. Particular atten- 
tion paid to Bronze work and Color Printing for Labels. Orders 
from abroad should be addressed to 

Wa.iinerorp Community, Wallingford Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

SatvaTion From Sin, THe Exp or Curistian Fairu; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cents per 
single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

History or AmenicaN Soctauisms. By John Humphrey Noyes. 
678 pp. 8vo J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, London, 
Trubner & Co, Price $4.00. To subscribers of the CircuLar 
it will be sent post-paid for $3.50. 

Tue Trarrsze’s Guipg; a Manual of Instructions for Capturing 
Pur-bearing Animals; by 8. Newhouse. Second edition; with 
New Narrativesand Illustrations, 280pp.8vo. Price, bound 
in cloth, $1.50. 

Maxx Contimence; or Self-control in Sexual Intercourse, A 
Letter of Inquiry answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 50 cents 
per dozen, ; 

Back Vo.umes or Tux “ ” unbound. Price, $1.50 per 
volume, or sent (post paid) by mail at $1.75. 

The above works are for sale at the Cmcuxar office, 

Messas. Tavsxer & Compasy, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the History or American Soctatisus, and the 
Taarren’s Guips for sale. They will receive subscriptions fot 
our other publications, 


